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lias settled the question of superiority; and the world still
remembers the eloquence of Cobden and Bright, and has
well-nigh forgotten that of Fox. There must have been,
however, a wonderful charm in the silvery voice of Fox,
and the literary perfection of his style which enthralled
the audiences during the days of his popularity, and led
so many well-qualified observers to give him the palm of
eloquence. I never heard Fox in his great days; and
only remember him as a noble and venerable figure in
the House of Commons during his later years, when I
heard him deliver two or three short speeches which
fell musically on the ear, and were admirable in their
literary style, but were too brief to allow one to do more
than form a mere estimate of what the orator might
have been when he had a great subject to deal with.
My friend Moncure Conway had indeed to undertake a
most difficult task when he succeeded to the pulpit of
W. J. Fox; but with characteristic good sense and
modesty he kept to his own line of work, and made no
attempt to put himself into any form of comparison
with the eloquence of his predecessor.

Mr. Conway is a man of great intellectual power, and
an indomitable faculty for the work of exposition and
persuasion. He was born in one of the southern States
of America, and, unlike most other Southerners, became
imbued from his very childhood with a hatred and
horror of the Slavery system. I believe that he made
great sacrifices to his convictions, and that he renounced
many of the advantages which make life dear to most
men, rather than derive any personal benefit from a
social institution which he detested. My personal ac-
quaintance with Mr. Conway began in the old days of
the 4 Morning Star/ while the American Civil War was
still going on. He had then settled in London, and, by
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